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it has been our custom to extend an invitation 
to other groups to attend our meetings. Due to 
wartime conditions, it will be necessary, much 
as we regret it, to confine attendance at the gen- 
eral sessions to those who hold 1944 member- 
ship cards of the American Association of 
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ence relating to editorial matters should be addressed to Dr. R. S. 


Kimball, 184 Emerson Place, Brooklyn 5, N. Y., and that relating 
to subscriptions should be addressed to Dr. H. J. Highland, 2415 
94th St., Jackson Heights, N. Y. The continuing support of mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa will be greatly appreciated by the present 
management. 
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Quoted From Chapter Letters 


“Greetings from the ‘home roost’ to the Sigma Brood of Phi Delta 
Kappa! We, at the home roost, are doing our best to carry on the work 
of the Chapter in spite of decreased enrollments and other results of 
the impact of the war. All of us feel a tremendous responsibility for 
giving educational leadership and patriotic service in these perilous 
times. Our thoughts are constantly and especially with the approxi- 
mately one hundred Sigma boys who are in the armed services in all 


parts of the world.” 
—Warp G. REEDER, Faculty Sponsor. 


“The effects of the manpower shortage are being felt by Zeta Chap- 
ter in carrying out its regular program of activities. The continued de- 
mands being made upon the personnel of the organization is making it 
difficult to carry on a normal program. In spite of all the difficulties, 
Zeta Chapter is planning for a regular program of activities. We hope 
that all members of Zeta Chapter will maintain their interest in the 
organization and heed the pleas for payment of dues. 

“There will be no curtailment of activities in regard to the regular 
noon luncheons, picnics, business meetings, and initiation of new mem- 
bers. The Chapter extends an invitation to all members to attend these 


functions.” 
—O. T. RICHARDSON, President of Zeta Chapter. 


“Wartime conditions have produced problems of considerable pro- 
portions for Phi Delta Kappa, both nationally and for Alpha Xi Chap- 
ter. The enrollment of men in education has been materially reduced, a 
suitable program of activities for the chapter under present conditions 
has been somewhat difficult to arrange, and the News Letter has almost 
become a casualty of the war.” 


“At the recent School Administration Conference in Salem, Oregon, 
Brother Ray Hawk spoke concerning the place and value of profes- 
sional organizations. It was generally agreed by the administrators that 
all persons in education should now, if ever in their history, make edu- 
cation a more desirable profession. In order to show their sincerity and 
make a step in this direction it was agreed that all administrators’ dues 
to O. S. T. A. for the next year be one-half of 1 per cent of their salary. 

“Proposed ways of making teaching as a profession more attractive: 


A. Higher salaries. 

B. Extension of tenure to teachers. 

C. Adequate retirement, hospitalization and social security. 

D. Development of and adhering to professional ethics. 

E. More adequate state participation in school financing. 

F. Improvement of professional training for elementary and second- 
ary teachers. 


“If education is to be improved as a profession each and every per- 
son in the profession must work together and toward the above pro- 
posals. Each of us can do his bit by joining professional organizations— 
O. S. T. A—N. E. A—and Phi Delta Kappa.”—Sigma Field Chapter. 


“When a certain nationally renowned preacher was asked what 
church he considered to be the greatest he had ever known, he re- 
sponded that it was a particular church numbering only 79 on its mem- 
bership roll. It was short on members but long on unselfish devotion 
and full-hearted cooperation on the part of all. 

“Alpha Rho may not be the largest field chapter in Phi Delta Kappa, 
but our Alpha Rho brothers in the service may be pleased to learn that 
their field chapter in Bakersfield already has had two meetings since 
school started this fall, and, from the turnout and enthusiasm mani- 
fested so far, this year promises to be one of the best. The coopera- 
tion is swell and the officers are doing a grand job.” 


TF 


tional institutions. About one-third of the col- 
leges and universities have been approved for Army 
and Navy training. In most of the other two-thirds 
education will shortly not even be a sideline; for 
they cannot exist without students, and only two 
kinds of institutions will have students: the girls’ 
colleges and those approved for Army or Navy 
training. 

We must not confuse the maintenance of education 
with the maintenance of educational institutions. It 
is possible that we might have better education in 
this country if we had five hundred colleges and 
universities instead of the 1700 we have been support- 
ing up to now. I am concerned with the outlook for 
education, not with the outlook for educational in- 
stitutions. Moreover, I think there is small chance 
that the reduction in the number of institutions will 
be anything more than temporary. I should be will- 
ing to predict that we shall have more educational 
institutions after the war than we had before it. I 
therefore pass to the much more important question 
of the kind of education we have now, the kind 
we are likely to get when the war is over, and the 
kind we ought to struggle for now and in the future. 

The formal education of able-bodied American 
boys now stops at the age of eighteen. If they go to 
a college or university after that age, they do so be- 
cause the Army and Navy have selected them for 
special military training that happens to be given at 
colleges or universities. It is given there because it 
is more convenient to the Army and Navy to use 
the teachers and the facilities of the colleges and 
universities than to attempt, in the time at their dis- 
posal, to create new training institutions of their 
own. Even before the age of eighteen serious inroads 
are being made upon the education of the young. 
The Navy's policy is to encourage enlistment at 
seventeen; the Army tries to get even for the Navy 
by persuading qualified boys to enter the reserve for 
the Army Specialized Training Program at seven- 
teen. Though the Selective Service Act sets eighteen 
as the minimum age of conscription, the education 
of many boys will stop at seventeen if the Army and 
Navy have their way. 

It may stop before that. The High School Victory 
Corps, the advice of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and the requests attributed to the Army and 
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The Outlook for Education 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


* Robert M. Hutchins is president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. This article was presented on 
August 5, 1943, as the fifth lecture in a series 
of Annual Phi Delta Kappa Lectures under the 
Sponsorship of Zeta Chapter, University of 
Chicago. 


Navy may transform the high schools into auxiliary 
training centers for the armed forces. Every junior 
and senior boy in the Chicago high schools is now 
required to undergo instruction in electricity and 
shopwork. Why? Because, the superintendent says, 
the Army has requested it. The Army, says the 
superintendent, wants mechanically skilled men. If 
the Army wants boys mechanically skilled at the 
age of seventeen or eighteen, it can get them only 
from the schools. If the object of the schools is to 
supply the Army with finished mechanics, then the 
curriculum must aim at mechanical training, rather 
than education. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the Army 
and Navy programs in the colleges are not educa- 
tional programs. They are just what they purport 
to be; they are training programs. Any resemblance 
between education and the schemes of the armed 
forces is purely coincidental. The place is the same; 
the teachers are the same; but the aim is entirely 
different. And since in practical matters the end is 
the first principle, the difference in aim makes all 
the difference. 

The basic section of the Army Specialized Training 
Program is composed of the physical sciences, with 
history, geography, and English thrown in. Nobody 
claims that this is a liberal education; it is prelim- 
inary technological training of a military variety. 
Apart from the limited program in language and 
area study and the still more limited plan for personnel 
psychology, the fields in which the Army is interested 
are medicine, dentistry, and engineering. Since the 
Army, quite properly, is not interested in education, 
but in obtaining a supply of men trained in tech- 
niques the Army needs, there is no reason why the 
Army should be concerned about the failure to edu- 
cate, for the duration, men competent in economics, 

litical science, philosophy, the fine arts, history, or 

w. If the war is short, there is perhaps no reason 
why the Army should be disturbed about the failure 
to produce a rising crop of natural scientists, a failure 
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which must certainly follow the limitation of ad- 
vanced scientific work to prospective doctors, den- 
fists, and engineers. The reduction in the number 
of students in the Division of the Physical Sciences 
at the University of Chicago this summer is as great 
as that in other divisions of the University. The 
notion that the armed forces in their training pro- 
gtams are fostering science at the expense of other 
disciplines is mistaken. They are fostering technology, 
which is a different thing. Since technology takes its 
rise in science, when science dries up, technology must 
eventually dry up, too. This is another reason for 
hoping for a short war. 

Perhaps I should make clear at this point that I 
have no substantial criticism of the Army program. 
Like everybody else I could make some criticisms of 
details; but even these would be ungracious in view 
of the willingness of the Army to receive and act 
upon critical suggestions. The Army knows what 
it wants and is getting it. The Army is entitled to 
have it. My purpose is not to attack the Army’s 
scheme, which is admirably calculated to get the 
results the Army wants, but to show the true nature 
of that scheme and the consequences of it and of 
the war in general to education. Everybody is agreed 
that the programs of the Services are infinitely better 
than the SATC of unhappy memory. Everbody can 
see that important effects upon civilian education may 
flow from the Army’s attitude toward intercollegiate 
athletics, from its introduction of a fifty-nine hour 
week for students, from its establishment of national 
standards of ability and achievement, and from those 
parts of its plan under which students are selected 
on the basis of ability and paid so that there can 
be no question that it is their ability and not the 
income of their parents which has determined their 
opportunities. We may hope that these developments 
will become permanent features of American educa- 
tion, and if they do, I shall believe at last in progress 
by catastrophe. Certainly we can see such progress 
in the Armed Forces Institute, which gives soldiers and 
sailors a chance to make their lives very different 
from anything with which I was familiar twenty-five 
years ago. Then the monotony and boredom of wait- 
ing around with nothing to do and nothing to think 
about was by far the most dreadful of the horrors of 
war. The detachment of which I was a member lost 
no lives. The character and intelligence of the sol- 
diers in it began to deteriorate in camp at Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, and finally disappeared altogether in 
various remote posts along the Italian front. An 
Armed Forces Institute in that day might have saved 
us and prevented us from becoming the menaces to 
society that we returned home to be. 

The Army Specialized Training Program is a good 
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army specialized training program. The Armed Forces 
Institute is a good extra-curriculum activity for men 
in the armed forces. But for education, a sound, se- 
rious, coherent plan of education, we are limited to 
the years before a boy reaches eighteen. We have 
been accustomed to think, in higher educational in- 
stitutions, that no citizen could obtain a respectable 
education, an education that could be called an edu- 
cation, much before the age of twenty-two. What 
are we going to do without the four years that have 
been taken away from us? 

Let us look at the matter first in terms of time 
and then in terms of subject-matter. This is war, 
and the chance to get an education ends at eighteen. 
In time’of war it does not seem too much to expect 
those who want to get an education to do without 
their summer vacations beginning at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen. At least if they are unwilling 
to do without them we can extend little sympathy 
on the ground that they have been deprived of their 
birthright. They can easily increase their exposure 
to education by a couple of academic years through the 
simple process of studying in the summer. Even if 
they wait until they are sixteen they can cut down the 
time materially by the same method. Nor do I think 
we should fail to avail ourselves of the lesson the 
Army is teaching us, that students can devote more 
than twenty hours a week to their studies without 
serious danger to their health. 

But I am willing to admit that there are not enough 
hours in the week or months in the year to enable 
the student to do between the ages of six and eighteen 
everything that has been academically expected of 
him between the ages of six and twenty-two. 
Or rather, I should say, that we have really very 
little in the way of a clear idea of what we have ex- 
pected of students and that if we can make up our 
minds about what we want to do for them up to 
the age of eighteen we shall have no difficulty in 
doing it. The duplication and irrelevance of courses, 
the absence of any coherent view of the education 
of the individual, the miscellaneous and ephemeral 
subject-matter of instruction, the wasteful overlap- 
ping of units which originated in accident rather 
than in an intelligible conception of their purpose, 
these things betray the confusion of aim that is the 
most striking characteristic of our educational system 
and the fundamental cause of its inordinate con- 
sumption of the years of youth. I put it to you that 
we have not even made up our minds whether the 
aim of education is to help young people make a 
living or to make a life. If you say that we aim 
to do both, I reply that no activity can have two 
primary aims. If it has two aims, one must be 
primary and the other secondary, otherwise the activ- 


ity will be essentially aimless, and this is so no matter 
how much time you have at your disposal. If your 
time is limited, your failure will simply be more 
obvious and dismal. 

If you were asked what American education pur- 
ported to do by the time its pupils reached the age 
of twenty-two, you would have to reply that it held 
itself out as doing anything and everything, and 
you would be constrained to add that it would do 
it for anybody. It will develop moral character, vo- 
cational competence, personal hygiene, intellectual 
habits, and the social graces. It will trasmit enormous 

uantities of information on every conceivable sub- 

ject. No idle whim of its instructors, no passing in- 
terest of its students is too insignificant to find a 
place in a college catalogue. But you will observe 
that no matter how heterogeneous or silly the cur- 
riculum he has followed, no matter how much or 
how little work he has done, if the student has passed 
through an eight-year elementary school, a four-year 
high school, and a four-year college, there is one 
thing upon which he, his parents, his neighbors, and 
his instructors will agree, and that is that his educa- 
tion is complete. It is as though he had had the 
mumps, measles, chicken pox or whooping cough. 
Having had education once, he need not, in fact he 
cannot, have it again. 

At a time when every able-bodied boy is going 
into the Army, we may safely ignore the problem of 
vocational training. The only vocation is soldiering, 
and presumably the Army can give instruction in 
that better than the schools can do it. Even if the 
schools could do it well, they certainly ought not to 
sacrifice education to military training, because at 
about the time they had got adjusted to doing a good 
job of military instruction, the war would be over. 
But we can see what kind of education every boy 
needs whether the war continues or not. It is the 
kind every American will need no matter what 
happens to the industrial system, and no matter how 
fast or slow the revolutions of the economic cycle. 
Every American will need to be a free member of a 
free community. Since every American needs this 
education, and since the American male must get 
this education by the time he is eighteen, the im- 
perative duty of the educational system is to supply 
this education by the age of eighteen. 

I hasten to say that there is no such thing as an 
education that is complete. The liberal education 
I am urging consists really of little more than the 
mastery of the methods of obtaining, under one’s 
own power, further education. The mediaeval bache- 
lor of arts was under no such illusions as the holder 
of the coventional American B.A. He did not think 
he was an educated man, with no further educational 
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obligations except to join the University club and 
subscribe to the Alumni Fund. He knew that he 
had been initiated into the arts of learning, of think- 
ing, of calculating, and communicating. He was 
equipped with the arts of freedom; but he could not 
be free, he certainly could not be educated, unless 
he used them. It is this job of equipping the citizen 
with the arts of freedom that must be done for every 
American by the age of eighteen. Vast stretches of 
the curriculum of high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities have nothing to do with this obligation. Their 
omission would enormously reduce the time needed 
to fulfill it. 

We need, too, an intelligible organization. If 
we must fit our citizens for freedom by the time they 
are eighteen, each unit of the educational system 
must have a definite part to play in the progress 
toward this goal. On this question of the organiza- 
tion of education the policy of the University of 
Chicago has been uniform for fifty years. The Uni- 
versity has always regarded the conventional Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years as part of liberal rather than 
advanced, specialized, or professional education. Mr. 
Harper believed that students should ordinarily enter 
college at sixteen. In his decennial report he said, 
“It has been the purpose of the University sooner or 
later to establish the work of the Freshman and 
Sophomore years at Morgan Park.” By this he meant 
that the University intended to consolidate those 
years with the secondary school then connected with 
the University. Mr. Judson in almost every annual 
report for fifteen years proposed a six-year elemen- 
tary school, a three-year secondary school, and a 
three-year college, enabling the student to enter upon 
university work at the age of eighteen. In 1913 
he urged that the Freshman and Sophomore years be 
united with the last two years of the high school 
even though the would constitute what he called 
“a revolution in the colleges.” 

The unification desired by Mr. Harper and Mr. 
Judson was achieved in 1932, when the last two 
years of University High School was incorporated 
in the program of the College. The College had 
consisted of the Freshman and Sophomore years 
since the creation of the upper divisions in 1930. The 
University thus arrived at a 6-4-4 plan of organization 
designed to communicate the basic elements of a 
liberal education to every student by the time he 
reached the age of twenty. The opportunities for 
acceleration offered by study in the summer mean 
that the student may now complete this process by 
the time he is called to the colors. I may add that 
it is by no means clear that all the water has yet been 
squeezed out of this relatively dehydrated program. 
It may be that the University should continue to 
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strive toward the attainment of Mr. Judson’s ideal, 
a 6-3-3 plan, bringing the student, even if he does 
not study four quarters in the year, to the Bachelor's 
degree by the age of eighteen. 

I have said enough to indicate that the Univer- 
sity’s action in relocating the Bachelor’s degree is not 
a war measure and will not be affected by the termina- 
tion of the war. It is the considered result of thought 
and effort going back over fifty years. The war 
provided an occasion for the step. The war makes 
its value obvious to anybody who is willing to take 
an impartial look at it. But the war is not the reason 
for it, and the length of the war will not be the 
measure of the University’s adherence to it. 

There is a good deal to be said for the abolition 
of all degrees. The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life. In education the letters B.A., M.A. and 
Ph.D. have a tendency to kill moral and intellectual 
development by becoming a substitute for it as the 
aim of the student’s work. One of the minor un- 
pleasantnesses of the war is the natural but unfor- 
tunate emphasis placed upon degrees as qualifica- 
tions for military and governmental posts. When 
a great many men have to be recruited in a hurry 
some rough and ready measure of their background 
and ability is doubtless necessary. But we all know 
that in general the conventional bachelor’s degree 
is meaningless. You would get almost the same 
result if, instead of insisting on that degree, you 
said that you would accept anybody for a certain 
position who had reached the age of twenty-two, 
who had spent sixteen years in educational institu- 
tions, without being detected in any flagrant moral 
turpitude, and whose parents’ income was over a 
certain amount. For in general only two things have 
been needed to acquire a Bachelor's degree in some 
respectable American college, and those two things 
are time and money. If you had enough of these 
you could get the degree. Millions of men and 
women have observed since the beginning of the 
war the power of the magic letters. They have found 
the doors to advancement closed to them if they did 
not have degrees; they have discovered that ability 
and experience could not atone for failure to invest 
an appropriate amount of time and money in getting 
one. The result has been that the American people 
have learned again a lesson they had already learned 
too well, the lesson that you can’t get anywhere nowa- 
days without a college degree. We shall feel the 
consequences after the war when the returning hordes 
rush into educational institutions, not so much to 
get an education as to get degrees. 

In this state of the public temper no single in- 
stitution can abolish degrees. All it can do is try 
to make them mean something more than the ex- 
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penditure of time and money. The University of 
Chicago, for example, can say that the holder of 
its B.A. has that education which will fit him to 
~take his place as a free member of a free community 
and, if he wishes, to proceed to advanced, specialized, 
and professional study. Its B.A.’s, in short, are 
bachelors of arts. It can say that its M.A.’s are 
masters of arts; they have mastered the arts by using 
them in a field broad enough to exhibit important 
ideas and relationships, and narrow enough to pre- 
vent superficiality. Even the University of Chicago 
cannot yet say that its Ph.D.’s are doctors of philos- 
ophy, for only in Scotland, where the Ph.D. is not 
indigenous, is the university graduate required to 
have an acquaintance with philosophy. 

With some such organization as I have sketched 
and some such subject-matter as I have hinted at 
we can do an important, I think the most important, 
educational job now, even during a war, even though 
we must get it done by the age of eighteen. The 
job we shall be up against after the war will be 
somewhat different, but just as hard. One of its 
most difficult aspects I have already referred to, 
and that is the very large numbers of students who 
will flock into the educational system. The Presi- 
dent’s commitment to returning veterans recently is 
enough to guarantee this development. The method 
employed to arrange for the education of returning 
soldiers and sailors may have serious consequences. 
The colleges are now being used to train soldiers 
and sailors by the contract method. Education by 
contract is the only practicable scheme of giving 
military training. Neither the college nor the trainee 
can be permitted to exercise much individual judgment 
about the course of study he shall pursue. The 
colleges are for the most part willing to concede 
that the Government is entitled to lay down the 
military training program. And even if they have 
some intellectual differences on this point they will 
not quarrel too severely with the sole source of 
male students over the age of eighteen. After the 
war the colleges will have plenty of students apart 
from those sponsored by the Government and will 
therefore feel free to insist upon any intellectual 
differences they may have with the Government's pro- 

ram. The education of civilians by contract, by 
job lots, will therefore encounter resistance, for it 
would place in the hands of the government, rather 
than in those of the colleges, the power of selecting 
and examining students and of prescribing the course 
of study. 

I am in favor of the use of higher institutions 
for selective demobilization. Both for the veteran 
and for the country, giving a qualified man a chance 
to continue his education seems to me the very 
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best thing that can be done. We ought to be sure 
that he is qualified for the work he undertakes, and 
this we can hope to do through the various diagnostic 
tests that are now being developed. What is even 
more important, we ought to make sure that he has 
a chance to be educated. The training activities of 
the colleges and universities should cease. 

The military training activities of the colleges and 
universities are justified by the necessities of the 
country. With the draft age at eighteen any educa- 
tional program carrying students beyond that age 
is impossible. The colleges and universities might as 
well devote their surplus staff and plant to job lot 
military training. But job lot civilian training, turn- 
ing a thousand radio technicians into a thousand 
bookkeepers, for example, is a horse of an altogether 
different color. The colleges will have after the 
war no surplus staff and plant. There will be young 
people whom they can educate. And, as I hope to 
show in a moment, their educational responsibility 
will be more urgent than ever. Civilian training by 
contract will inhibit ideas, initiative, and experiment ; 
and, though it may raise the poorest institutions to 
the level of the mediocre ones, will as surely succeed 
to pulling down the best to the same level. 

How can aversion to education by contract be 
reconciled to a proposal that returning veterans be 
educated at government expense? The unpopularity 
and resulting death of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration should not blind us to the useful precedent 
it established, the practice of giving assistance to 
qualified individuals to attend institutions and follow 
courses of study which they want to follow. In the 
present state of American education and American 
politics, assistance to individuals who deserve assist- 
ance is far safer from both the educational and the 
political point of view than assistance to institutions 
who will then assist the individuals. Of one thing 
I am certain, the colleges and universities of this 
country should not be permitted to avoid the duty 
of developing American education by the excuse that 
they are under contract to the Government to trivial- 
ize their work. 

Triviality is the great curse of American education. 
It has arisen from many causes. We had a vast, 
and, as we thought, an impregnable continent, filled 
with everything we needed and most that we wanted. 
We had nothing to worry about. As the country 
got richer young people who were too old to play 
and too young to work found in college a place com- 
bining the best features of each. The play was 
strenuous, highly organized, and interesting to the 
public. The work was easy and almost totally devoid 
of the pain which is the most distressing aspect of 
mental labor. Rising in the social scale, getting a 
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better job, and having a good time—twenty-five 
years ago these had become the prevailing aspirations 
of students. Since the institutions wanted large num- 
bers of students, they cooperated with the desires 
which the students apparently had. They sponsored 
the play and trivialized the work. They wanted to 
be attractive. Whenever in the last twenty years I 
have heard an educational proposal discussed the 
principal issue has been whether it would reduce en- 
rollment. If you knew one child, or one parent, 
or one student who would prefer Harvard to the 
University of Chicago if the University of Chicago 
adopted the proposal, you were armed with a deadly 
argument against it. 

Having acquired large numbers of students, the 

colleges and universities had to devise methods of 
keeping track of them, and these methods led to 
further tiviality. Under the free elective system the 
student totaled up any courses that came at the right 
hour of the day and the right day of the week. I 
once knew a student who added a further refinement: 
he declined to take any course that was given above 
the second floor. Under the major and minor system, 
the student’s freedom of choice was somewhat re- 
stricted, but triviality was preserved by the course 
system, the credit system, and the course examination 
system, in combination that adding machine system 
which is so bad that no other country, in it wildest 
moments of educational hysteria, has ever been able 
to take it seriously, much less to think of adopting 
it. 
There are some slight grounds for hope that we 
may see some change after the war. In the first 
place, the colleges and universities will have all the 
students they can possibly want. It will not be neces- 
sary to attract them by triviality. The notion may 
germinate and begin to grow that educators have 
no excuse for existence if they do not know what 
education is, that it is the function of educators to 
prescribe the course of study at various levels and 
of students to follow it or go elsewhere, and that 
no possible collection of miscellaneous courses amount 
to an education even assuming that they are all good 
as isolated units and that the student gets an A in 
each one of them. 

The second reason for hoping that education may 
become less trivial after the war is that we can no 
longer continue in that vein of light-hearted and 
frivolous optimism that has characterized our view 
of the national future. We are beginning to suspect 
that our resources are not inexhaustible. It may be 
that our territory is not impregnable. And we find 
the attraction of large wars on other continents ir- 
resistible. If we are to be, whether we like it or 
not, citizens of the world, we shall have to find 
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some way to keep the world at peace. We shall have 
to begin the long struggle toward the goal, which 
may not be achieved for centuries, of a world com- 
munity. 

We can have no hope that the development of 
transportation will automatically solve this problem 
for us. At least it will provide us with no agreeable 
solution. If a world organization results from the 
improvement of transportation alone, it will result 
from the conquest of the world by powers who have 
first discovered how to apply the latest inventions 
in transportation to the extermination of their neigh- 
bors. A world despotism cannot be a durable sub- 
stitute for a world community or one consonant with 
American traditions, even though we, with or without 
our allies, should be the despots. The only true com- 
munity is the democratic community. A democratic 
community can only be achieved by the long, slow 
process of education. 

A community depends not on transportation, but 


‘on communication. By this I do not mean the state 


of the mails, the telegraph, the telephone, and the 
radio. Nor do I refer to the prevalence of Esperanto 
or Basic English. Communication requires a stock 
of common ideas and ideals. It requires mutual in- 
telligibility. To communicate, to have a community, 
what is communicated must be interpreted and under- 


- stood. This can only be accomplished in the light 


of common principles. 

Now the liberal arts are the arts of communication. 
If we are to have a democratic community in this 
country we must give every citizen of it a liberal 
education. The alternative is not to have a demo- 
cratic community. If the whole world is to be a 
democratic community, then every human being in 
the world will have to have a liberal education. This 
is an appalling undertaking, and countless genera- 
tions will pass away before it is accomplished. But 
why should we deceive ourselves by thinking that 


' anything simpler, easier, and shorter will make good 


the promises vaingloriously held out by candidates 
for political office? The path to a democratic world 
community is education. The duty of American edu- 
cation is to take the first steps along that path by de- 
fining and introducing education for a democratic 
community here at home. The education we have 
had for fifty years has been appropriate, in Bishop 
Berkeley’s phrase, to thriving earthworms. An earth- 
worm who wants to thrive will insist on being trained 
for physical health and vocational success. But though 
the good life and the good society assume an adequate 
supply and distribution of health and wealth, they 
require something more and something far more 
important. They require a sound character and a 
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trained intelligence. They require an understanding 
of the aims and possibilities of human life and or- 
ganized society. The education appropriate to the 
good life and the good society involves the mastery 
of the arts of communication, the reinterpretation 
of fundamental ideas, and that habitual vision of 
greatness without which Whitehead has pronounced 
education to be impossible. From such an education 
we Americans might hope to achieve a democratic 
community in this country, and through it, in the 
world. We are educating not earthworms, but men, 
and we are educating them for new responsibilities 
and new aspirations. We must raise our eyes from the 
needs and duties of earthworms to the responsibili- 
ties and aspirations of men in the new world that 
is bound to come. The nature of that world may 
depend upon American education. 


When the British Prime Minister made his first 
important speech on post-war reconstruction, he had 
this to say about education: “The future of the world 
is left to highly educated races who alone can handle 
the scientific apparatus necessary for preeminence in 
peace or survival in war. I hope our education will 
become broader and more liberal. All wisdom is 
not new wisdom and the past should be studied if 
the future is to be successfully encountered. . . . Facil- 
ities for advanced education must be evened out and 
multiplied. Nobody who can take advantage of higher 
education should be denied this chance. You cannot 
conduct a modern community except with an adequate 
supply of persons upon whose education, whether 
humanitarian, technical or scientific, much time and 
money has been spent. . . . 

“After schooltime ends we must not throw our 
youth uncared for and unsupervised on the labor mar- 
ket, with its blind alley occupations which start so 
fair and often end so foul. . .. We must make plans 
for part-time release from industry so that our young 
people may have the chance to carry on their general 
education and also to obtain specialized education 
which will fit them better for their work.” 


“CAMPUS FRONTIERS,” an all-color sound film, 
showing the Antioch co-operative plan in action, is 
now available for showing to high school students 
and adult groups, without rental fee, from Presi- 
dent A. D. Henderson, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs,Ohio. This 16 mm film shows Antioch Col- 
lege students at work on sixty different jobs, gaining 
experience which they alternate with study on their 
own campus. Running time: 28 minutes. 
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tory as a nation, the American people are keenly 
aware of the fact that health is essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a war. No nation can long 
survive the hardships of modern warfare which does 
not heed the axiom that it is the strong who survive. 
But physical strength in itself cannot assure us of 
victory today; is must be shielded by the protective 
armamentarium of modern scientific medicine. In- 
deed, our continued ability to meet and solve the 
health problems confronting both the military and 
civilian populations may well determine the future 
course of this war. 

History is replete with dramatic examples of the 
influence of disease in shaping the course of battle, 
and in determining the rise and fall of nations. From 
the days of ancient Greece and Rome to the present 
time, epidemics have played a vital role in deter- 
mining the outcome of military operations. The 
world has never seen, and probably never will see, 
the military genius who can ignore the factor of 
disease. Hannibal, it will be recalled, was cheated 
of his conquests by illness in his army. Napoleon, 
in his retreat from Moscow, felt the sting of disease 
and the crippling effects of physical deterioration of 
his men. In World War I, malaria immobilized large 
numbers of British, French, and German troops in 
Macedonia. Eighty per cent of 120,000 French troops 
were hospitalized; and among the British with a 
strength of 124,000 men, there were 162,000 ad- 
missions between 1916 and 1918. Over 10,000,000 
cases of typhus fever occurred in Europe alone with 
an estimate of 5,000,000 deaths. 

Today's global warfare greatly increases the pos- 
sibility of such recurrences should the conflict con- 
tinue indefinitely in those areas of the world where 
epidemic diseases are common-place. 


‘Tea as perhaps never before in our entire his- 


GLOBAL WARFARE INTENSIFIES SPREAD OF DISEASE 


Modern war is no respecter of nations or their 
boundaries—either man-made or natural. The same 
can be said today of disease. Malaria, dysentery, 
plague, typhus, and yellow fever, which only yes- 
terday were regarded as medical curiosities of academic 
interest by the average physician in the United States, 
may now come to this country in planes, on boats, 
and in the blood streams of returning soldiers. Air 
transportation has leveled all geographical bounda- 


Meeting Today’s Health Problems 


By EARL E. KLEINSCMIDT, M.D. 


* Earl E. Kleinschmidt is Health Commissioner, 
Toledo, Ohio. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, at the University of Michigan. This 
article was delivered as an address at North- 
western Ohio Teachers Association annual 
session, October 28,1943. 


ries; it has broken down all barriers of time, space, 
and natural boundaries which have hitherto served 
to confine epidemic diseases to certain segments of 
the Earth’s surface. Thus, infected disease vectors 
such as, for example, the mosquito, fly, gnat, and 
other insects may now become stowaways on planes 
in the Congo and travel unharmed to Brazil or 
Florida and there attack humans previously not ex- 
posed to such perils. The global nature of the 
present conflict, with the movement of troops, civil- 
ians, and prisoners of war to the far corners of the 
earth will undoubtedly result in bringing tropical 
diseases to the forefront as a public health problem 
of serious proportions in the United States. The war 
against these diseases now becomes an international 
problem to be solved by science—medicine and edu- 
cation—and the safe and right use of available health 
facilities wherever we happen to be. 


HEALTH ACHIEVEMENTS SPECTACULAR 


But ominous as these possibilities may appear at 
the moment, we should take especial pride in the 
fact that the Medical Corps of the armed forces of 
the United States has won a signal victory against 
dangerous epidemic diseases abroad. It has been al- 
most 100 per cent successful thus far in combating 
dangerous epidemic diseases against which it has been 
able to use preventive inoculations. Thus every 
member of the armed forces on induction today is 
immediately protected through immunization or vac- 
cination against smallpox, typhoid fever, and tetanus. 
Further protection against cholera, yellow fever, 
typhus, and plague are given those being sent into 
areas where these diseases are endemic. 

Thus, in a report: covering the entire period of 
the war up to July of this year, there were no cases 
of cholera, tetanus, or smallpox reported, and only 
12 cases of typhoid fever from the China, Burma 


“Health of the Armed Services,” Journal American 
Medical Association, 123 (October 23, 1943) 487. 
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and India theater of operations. In the middle east 
and North Africa there were 4 mild cases of typhus 
fever, but no deaths reported. This is a magnificient 
achievement by the medical corps, and especially so, 
when it is appreciated that several severe outbreaks 
of typhus fever were prevalent among the native 
population in both theaters of war. American troops 
have remained singularly free of the scourges, which 
usually serve to handicap armies in foreign lands, 
despite prevailing insanitary conditions and appalling 
conditions of ill-health and poor personal hygiene 
among the natives. This achievement stands as mute 
testimony to the effectiveness of modern preventive 
medicine and public health in enabling an army to 
sutvive and carry on even in the most unfavorable 
terrain of the world. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE NEEDED ON HOME FRONT 


If our public health programs on the home front 
were to function as effectively against much less 
dangerous disease enemies among the civilian popula- 
tion, we would have real cause for exultation! As 
a nation we still permit smallpox, diphtheria, whoop- 
ing cough, tetanus, typhoid, tuberculosis, rheumatic 
fever, and dozens of other preventable diseases to 
take their annual toll. To be sure, we have made 
great progress in bringing them under better control 
_in recent years, but let no one think for a single 
moment that these killers of mankind are incapable 


of returning to the scene of their previous triumphs . 


should we relax temporarily in our efforts to keep 
them in check. 

Tuberculosis, syphilis, cancer, heart disease, and 
other destroyers of man show no signs whatsoever 
of adopting a forty-hour week; instead, there is 
every reason to believe that unless society continues 
to press its fight against them with undiminished 
vigor, we may shortly see an upsurge in their in- 
cidence as we did during and following World War I. 

The war against disease, therefore, must be waged 
with the same vigor and intensity as the fight against 
our axis enemies. Both are enemies of civilization— 
one quite as dangerous to our immediate existence 
as the other. A healthy civilian population is at the 
moment a prime requisite as a source and support 
of a healthy and vigorous military organization. Ob- 
viously, the stamina and health possessed by civil- 
ians on the home front are essential to the building 
of a strong and successful army and navy. Second 
only to the prompt organization of an efficient system 
of military preventive medicine, comes the machinery 
for the preservation and improvement of the health 
of the civilian population. That is basic to success 
in this war. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 
RECOGNIZED 


Never does public health work become more im- 
portant than in preparation for war and in time of 
national peril. Good public health work over the 
past quarter century is paying dividends today by 
furnishing a continuing supply of able-bodied men- 
to the armed forces; it is also providing a healthy and 
efficient army of industrial and agricultural workers 
to produce materials of war, and lastly it stands as a 
guardian over the lives and happiness of the mothers 
and children in every community wherever the pro- 
tecting arm of the family physician has been tem- 
porarily removed. 

As a consequence of public health work over the 
past half century—superficial though it may appear 
at times—our standards of health today are the high- 
est ever attained. Our death rates—crude, maternal, 
and infant—have reached an unbelieveable low in 
most sections of the country. The birth rate for 
the country at large has risen from 18.7 per thousand 
in 1941 to 23.2 in 1943. Interestingly enough, the 
national crop of babies has reached unprecedented 
numbers. Close to 2,000,000 more babies will have 
been born in the United States since 1933 than 
would have been born had the 1933 birth rate pre- 
vailed. 

With the exception of outbreaks of meningitis and 
poliomyelitis there have been no other widespread 
epidemics of serious proportions this year, although 
there have been minor flare-ups of smallpox, typhoid, 
dysentery, and food poisoning in various sections 
of the country—none of which, fortunately, got out 
of control. 

The strenuous efforts being made by health depart- 
ments to control the traditional upturn in venereal 
diseases and tuberculosis deaths have met with de- 
cided success thus far. Neither disease has shown a 
perceptible increase according to available statistics 
compiled by the Public Health Service. At a recent 
meeting of the American Public Health Association 
in New York City, General Simmons, Chief of the 
Preventive Medicine Division of the United States 
Army said: “It is gratifying to report that in no 
month of the current conflict has the admission rate 
for venereal diseases been as high as the lowest 
monthly rate of the last war.”? 

The same favorable picture is to be noted in the 
civilian population. Fortunately, in this war, neither 
army nor civilian health authorities have had to be 
prevailed upon to maintain strict venereal disease con- 
trol measures in the military and extra-cantonment 


? Simmons, James S., Preventive Medicine Program 
of the United States Army,” American Journal of Public 
Health, 33 (August, 1943) 939. 
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areas. There has been the closest kind of liaison 
relationship between the representatives of the two 
organizations. It is extremely fortunate, by virtue 
of federal assistance granted under the provision of 
the Venereal Disease Control Act of 1937, that 
most large communities were able to build strong 
and effective organizations to combat this menace in 
prewar times. 

Largely because of improved economic conditions 
in recent years, the American people have, I believe, 
availed themselves to a greater extent of good medi- 
cal care than ever before. Inexpensive systems of 
health insurance and prepayment plans have enabled 
many persons to benefit from medical services who 
might otherwise have gone without such needed atten- 
tion. 

DANGERS OF WARTIME EVENTUALITIES 


But impressive as these facts may appear at the 
moment, the marvelous triumphs of preventive medi- 
cine of yesterday are now in jeopardy because of 
wartime eventualities. The present shortage of physi- 
cians for civilian practice will continue to increase 
until the requirements of the armed forces are fully 
met. Many of our smaller communities are fast ap- 
proaching a point of danger with regard to sufficient 
medical personnel to care for their medical and 
health needs. No industrial or military community, 
for example, should have less than a ratio of one 
physician to 3,000 population if its citizens are to 
have even a fair standard of medical care. Health 
department staffs are likewise being rapidly depleted 
in order to supply needed personnel for the armed 
services. The shortage of dentists, nurses, and other 
health workers will also become more acute before 
many months have passed. 

Added to these problems are those health hazards 
resulting from the influx of defense workers and 
their families in many cities with consequent over- 
crowding and insanitary housing conditions. The 
dangers of tuberculosis, syphilis, meningitis, rheu- 
matic fever and other “crowd” diseases in such cir- 
cumstances is not generally appreciated. Rheumatic 
fever, for example, exacts a far greater toll among 
children under these circumstances than any other 
disease of childhood. Bear in mind, if you will, the 
acknowledged fact that this disease alone is responsi- 
ble for 80 per cent of the deaths from heart disease 
below the age of forty. 

All these problems add up to precisely one thing: 
We health workers—and I most certainly include 
all members of the teaching profession—need to guide 
and teach the American people to enable them to 
compensate for this shortage of health-medical per- 
sonnel by placing greater emphasis than ever before 
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on hygenic measures which aim at the prevention of 
disease and the promotion of health. This is a fit- 
ting challenge to our ingenuity and skill as health 
workers. 

Wuat Can WE Do? 


Speaking with reference to the attitude of the 
public toward the national physical fitness program, 
a leading health authority has recently said, ‘Today 
is the most teachable moment in history.”* The ma- 
jority of the people, I find, are anxious these days 
to keep themselves healthy and fit to meet their re- 
sponsibilities as effective contributors to the war effort. 
The impelling motive for sustained health-—patriot- 
ism, winning the war, sufficient income for self- 
support, increased usefulness and productivity—are 
present now as never before. We health workers 
should capitalize on this unique opportunity and 
make sure that the people are given every opportunity 
to learn what they can do to maintain their health 
and thus help win the war! 

From the standpoint of the schools, teachers should 
continue to extend their programs of health instruc- 
tion and health guidance—difficult though this may 
prove to be. This is said in full recognition of the 
fact that teachers are already being called upon in 
large numbers to perform many functions in con- 
nection with the war effort in addition to regular 
classroom activities. But it is more necessary than 
ever, that we teach the whole child. The teaching 
profession can ill afford to ignore the health com- 
ponent in today’s classroom. 

An overtaxed medical profession is struggling 
under great odds these days to meet the increased 
public demand for its services. Even under existing 
circumstances, physicians are of necessity dispensing 
with many preventive services ordinarily rendered 
their clientele in peacetime, and engage, instead, 
almost exclusively in the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease. A shortage of manpower has likewise served 
to curtail the programs of both official and unofficial 
health agencies leaving but a skeleton staff in many 
instances to carry on the work. 

In the face of these circumstances, school people 
and public health workers cannot escape the con- 
clusion that greater emphasis must be placed on the 
teaching of hygiene—personal and community—in 
our schools and the community at large to reduce ef- 
fectively the necessity for medical treatment of pre- 
ventable disorders in the community. Health educa- 
tion in its broadest meaning is in essence the most 
potent weapon at our disposal for the prevention 
and control of disease. It should be employed to 


* Derryberry, Mayhew, “Health Education in Wartime,” 


Journal of Health. Education, (Los Angeles) 6 (April, 


1943) 5. 
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the utmost in helping people adjust themselves to 
existing conditions. 


Crises BEGET SELF-APPRAISAL 


As some leading health workers have pointed 
out, the present crisis may prove to be a blessing in 
disguise insofar as it clarifies our thinking with re- 
spect to what is essential in a community health pro- 
gram. Each of the major wars in which this country 
has been engaged, beginning with the Civil War, 
has brought in its wake certain new concepts as to 
what was needed to better conserve human health. 

Following the Civil War came the birth of the 
movement for the estabilshment of state departments 
of public health. As a result of the Spanish-American 
War, there developed an appreciation for improved 
environmental sanitation and more scientific measures 
for the control of typhoid fever and related filth- 
borne diseases. “Teddy” Roosevelt's zeal for the 
physical fitness of his rough riders, it will be recalled, 
gave rise to the camping movement, sleeping out-of- 
doors, and, perhaps most noteworthy, the movement 
for the prevention and control of tuberculosis which 
at that time led all other diseases as a cause of death 
in the United States. His interest in child health 
led to the first White House Conference on Child 
Health in 1908. At the conclusion of the World War 
I, interest centered on the deplorable physical condi- 


tion of the nation’s youth with the result that greater 


attention was focused on school health programs 
for improving child health through healthful living, 
early detection and correction of defects discovered 
in the course of health inspections, and organized 
programs of health instruction. In 1922, health was 
designated as the first objective of education. 

We were shocked in 1917 to find that 50 per cent 
of youth called up for army service were incapaci- 
tated because of defective vision, hearing impairments, 
cardiac dysfunction, hernia, dental caries, tubercu- 
losis, and venereal diseases. Today, we are similarly 
affected by the finding made by army medical ex- 
aminers over the past 26 months. But while the per- 
centage of rejections* today, 27 per cent, compares 
very favorably with 52 per cent rejected in 1917-18,5 
it must not be forgotten that medical examinations 
today are much more exacting, due to improved skill 
in medical diagnosis, than were those in World War 


If we may consider for a moment what the medical 


“Rowntree, Leonard C., “Causes of Rejection and the 
Incidence of Defects Among 18- and 19-Year-Old Selective 
Service Registrants,” Journal American Medical Association, 
123 (September 25, 1943) 181. 

* Britton, Rollo, H., “Summary of Physical Findings on 
Men Drafted in the World War,” Public Health Reports, 
56 (January 10, 1941) 41. 
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findings from these examinations have been, I think 
you will agree that the health problems of American 
youth now are quite similar in most respects to what 
they were in 1917-18. Statistics* reveal that the main 
causes for rejection of young men entering the armed 
services in this war are as follows: 


Condition Per Cent 
20.9 
Cardiovascular diseases .............. 10.6 
6.3 
Mental and nervous diseases ........ 6.3 
4.6 
4.0 
Lung defects, including tuberculosis... 2.9 


The first two causes account for more than one- 
third of all the rejections; the first four causes, more 
than one-half of the total. 

While the press has painted these conditions as 
“deplorable” and “shocking,” may I say to you that 
neither descriptive term is exactly appropriate. Physi- 
cal defects, like great events, cast their shadows before 
them, i.e., they appear long before such a national 
inventory as the draft examination.? The important 
things that contributed to the nation’s physical un- 
fitness in 1917-18 were demonstrable among the 
school children of 1900. The conditions which have 
resulted in the present rejections were discernible 
among the school children 15 or 20 years ago, as 
Ciocco® and his associates have recently proven from 
a comparison made of school health records of draft- 
ees with their medical examinations made in the last 
year. Defects, which were quite evident while these 
lads were school children, have been allowed to go 
uncorrected. Each year, undoubtedly, these defects 
were recorded by some enterprising health-conscious 
teacher or school health examiner, and a notice sent 
to the parents, but nothing much ever happened, and 
this same process goes on even today. The pathway 
to correction of physical defects of many children 
is, unfortunately, obstructed by parental complacency 
and public indifference, which condition prevents 
them from receiving the kind of health supervision 
which they so obviously need. 

Someone may say, “Well why don’t you public 
health people do something about this and the many 
other health problems affecting the American people?” 


* Sinai, Nathan, “Needed: A Realistic Health Plan,” The 
Nation’s Schools, 29 (February, 1942) 34. 

* Kleinschmidt, Earl E., “School Health Programs in War- 
time,” New York State Journal of Medicine, 42 (August 
1, 1942) 1463. 

*Ciocco, Antonio, et al., “Physical Defects of Draftees,” 
Public Health Reports, 56 (December 12, 1941) 2375. 
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An adequate answer to this complex question would 
require considerable more time than is at my dis- 
I this evening. It may suffice, however, to call 
attention to the studies on the cost of medical care® 
conducted in 1928, and numerous health surveys made 
since then by the United States Public Health Service, 
and other health and medical organizations. As a 
result of these investigations, health workers have 
about arrived at the conclusion that, until the people, 
themselves, become better acquainted with the econom- 
ics of health and the present uneven distribution 
of health service and medical care, the disparity be- 
tween available health and medical services and the 
distribution of these services will continue. Suffice 
it to say, on the basis of interest manifested by var- 
ious organized groups in recent years, it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that we are fast approaching an 
era when the results of human conservation will 
compare in national significance with the great techni- 
cal achievements of the past quarter century. As a 
nation, it must be admitted, we have been guilty 
in the past of squandering and grossly neglecting 
our human resources in much the same manner as 
some shiftless farmers treat their machinery. 
People still die needlessly simply because of their 
inability to pay for, let us say, an X-ray; or in other 
instances because of carelessness, largely because they 
were never taught, while students in school, the 
fundamental facts of life and apprised of the care 
needed by the human body. As a consequence many 
of them shun the advice and proffered aid of the 
medical physician, the public health worker, the 
health educator, and patronize the cultist instead. 
And, surprising though it may seem, their numbers 
are not always limited to the less-well-educated mem- 
bers of a community. I have, as a matter of fact, 
found health workers in our schools and colleges 
teaching half-truths and imparting unscientific health 
information to children simply because some school 
administrator adhered to the notion that anyone can 
teach health. 


PATHS TO HEALTH 


Like the roads to Rome which are so much in the 
news these days, there are many paths available to 
the seeker of health. Some are old; some new, some 
are still in the process of construction. 

By far the oldest path is the one which leads to 
that staunch individualist, the family physician. Good 
citizen that he is, he finds himself today in com- 
petition with new and complex organizations which 
challenge his very existence—but he struggles on, 


*“Medical Care for the American People,” Final Report 
of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Chicago, Illinois, October 31, 1932. 
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hoping somehow that his right to individual enter- 
prise will enable him to prevail in a rapidly changing 
social order. 

Other paths lead to purveyors of hospital and 
health insurance; industrial group medical services 
provide numerous thousands of war workers these 
days with the essentials of medical care ; tax-supported 
public health and medical organizations seek to guard 
the health of the people on a federal, state, and com- 
munity-wide basis; and lastly are the health programs 
maintained in our schools and colleges to administer 
to the health needs of the oncoming generations. 
The enormity of this vast health program baffles the 
imagination of the average person; yet it behooves 
every citizen to keep abreast of recent federal legis- 
lation affecting our present system lest we awaken 
too late to some of the dangers now confronting the 
American way of providing health service and medi- 
cal care. 

The issue before the American people today is 
not simply one of “socialization” of health-medical 
services, as so many people are led to believe, but 
whether the proportion between the various types 
of existing health and medical services shall remain 
the same or be changed.1° Moreover, it remains to 
be seen whether or not the federal government is 
to exercise control over medical education and the 
professional activities of the medical profession. 

Five important trends in the distribution of medical 
care and health services are apparent to the careful 
observer as he surveys the fast changing scene: (1) 
the development of group medical practice, (2) the 
growth of tax-supported medical care for needy and 
other medically indigent persons, (3) the planned 
distribution of medical facilities and personnel, (4) 
the growth of health insurance, and (5) the disappear- 
ance of the old concept calling for a separation of 
preventive and curative medicine in tax-supported 
health and medical organizations. 

The trend of events in medical economics in recent 
years has been compared to that of a speeding train 
traveling at great speed to a given destination, which 
some health authorities believe will eventually be- 
come a national plan of health security for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States.’’™* 

It is rather significant that, within the relatively 
short period of 15 years, approximately 20 million 
people have purchased health insurance policies in 
the United States. Thirteen states have enabling 
legislation making it possible for private enterprise 

* Davison, Wilburt C., “Should American Medicine Be 


Socialized?” Journal of American Medical Association, 122 


(August 14, 1943) 1067. 
* Roren C. Rufus, “Nonprofit Hospital Service Plans. An 
American Plan of Health Insurance.” Medical Care, I 


(Spring issue, 1941) 135. 
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to establish and carry on such a program. The State 
of Washington, for example, now has a comprehensive 
program of health insurance that offers complete 
medical protection including medical, dental, and 
nursing care. 

But this much must be said of health insurance and 
other prepayment plans as they exist today. Very few 
of these plans incorporate provisions for preventive 
health services. The major criticism heard generally 
concerning health insurance is that it has been too 
much concerned with the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease, and too little with the prevention of disease 
and the promotion of health. In short, it is sickness 
insurance for the most part rather than health in- 
surance that present policyholders have. Not until 
specific provision is made for periodic health ex- 
aminations, early detection and correction of defects, 
immunization against preventable diseases, and for 
specific diagnostic tests at regular intervals can it be 
regarded as health insurance in the strict sense of the 
term. 

But much as some of the proponents extoll the 
virtues of health insurance and other prepayment 
plans, their value in the last analysis must be judged 
by the extent of public acceptance, and the quality 
of health-medical services rendered. Medical serv- 
ice of sorts can be obtained by regimenting physicians 
against their better judgment, but the cooperation 


_ of the medical and public health professions will 


not be obtained unless experiments now in progress 
demonstrate that the contemplated change in the 
distribution of medical care is an improvement on 
the present system. 

Right at present we are greatly concerned with a 
plan for providing security against the exigencies of 
sickness and disease for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. I refer to Senate Bill 1161, 
referred to commonly as the Wagner-Murray-Dingle 
Social Security Plan. It is designated as amending 
the Social Security Act of 1935. If enacted into 
law, this bill would require every employer to pay 
a tax of 6 per cent up to $3,000.00 on wages paid to 
individuals. Each employee would likewise pay a 
tax of 6 per cent deducted from his wages on earned 
income up to $3,000.00 a year. In this way there 
would be created a trust fund amounting to roughly 
twelve billions of dollars with which to finance the 
benefits of the system. 

This plan would be administered by the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health Service 
in whom all authority and power is vested and a Na- 
tional Advisory Medical and Hospital Council con- 
sisting of sixteen members appointed by the Surgeon 
General. 

The bill provides among other things that every 
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insured individual and his dependents shall be en- 
titled to receive general medical, special medical, 
laboratory and hospitalization benefits. It provides 
a total coverage of 30 days of hospitalization in any 
one year. Should ample funds be made available, 
this may be increased to 90 days per year. Every 
insured individual will be permitted to select or 
change physicians in accordance with rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Surgeon General. 

We have here a plan which, like its English counter- 
part, the Beveridge Plan, is concerned primarily with 
medical treatment and hospitalization. Nothing is 
found in its contents which would serve to indicate 
that it had incorporated preventive health services. 

Proponents’? of this legislation argue: (1) that 
it assures rich and poor alike of good quality medical 
service; (2) that it spreads the cost of medical care 
and thus overcomes the common objection that good 
medical care is too expensive for the low income 
groups; (3) that it provides for free choice of physi- 
cians and does not disturb the physician-patient re- 
lationship; (4) that it provides both patient and 
physician with a degree of security not attainable 
under the present system; and (5) that it will enable 
the people to obtain early correction of defects and 
thus overcome the bottleneck which hitherto has 
prevented schooi children and others from having 
remediable defects corrected. 

Opponents!* of this legislation present the 
following objections: (1) that it extends federal 
control of medicine, dentistry, nursing, and medical 
education to an alarming degree; (2) that it does 
not take into consideration large segments of the 
American public not already receiving the benefits 
of the Social Security Law such as schoolteachers, 
farmers, physicians, and representatives of the re- 
lated health-medical science groups; (3) that it is 
a political measure designed to regiment Americans 
and bring under federal direction and control the 
medical and ancillary health professions; (4) that 
if enacted into law, it would bring about a complete 
revolution of medical practice in the United States 
at a time when we can ill afford further to impede 
the already overtaxed health-medical professions; and 
(5) that the present system of health service and 
medical care in the United States has brought about 
higher standards of health than those found in coun- 
tries elsewhere having compulsory socialized medi- 
cine. 

American medicine and public health stand at the 
crossroads today. It becomes clearly apparent that 


“The Wagner-Murray Bill,” (Editorial), American Jour- 
nal of Public Health, 33 (October, 1943) 1274. 
® “Does the United States Need a Medical Revolution?” 
(Editorial), Journal American Medical Association, 123 
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those persons who are dissatisfied with the existing 
manner of dispensing health service and medical 
care are unwilling to wait until the postwar period 
to bring about so drastic a change in our way of life. 
They seem bent on bringing this issue before the 
American public at a time when we might better 
be devoting our enetgies to the war effort. 

I submit that there are five questions facing all 
of us as citizens enjoying the benefits of the present 
system: (1) Is the present plan of providing medical 
care and health service adequate for our needs— 
present and future? (2) If not, will further social- 
ization improve the situation? (3) Is this an oppor- 
tune time in which to bring about a change were the 
Wagner Bill to become law? (4) Do the American 
people want to substitute a federal plan of health 
insurance for plans already organized and backed 
by private enterprise? (5) Will federal control of 
medical education be an improvement over the present 
system ? 

It behooves every taxpayer to study the contents 
of this legislation and analyze its contents carefully. 
The issues at stake are clear; the teaching profession 
would do well to take a stand in the matter and let 
its views be known. 


SCHOOL HEALTH 


Turning next to a consideration of some of the 
more immediate health problems with which we 
are presently concerned in our respective schools and 
communities, it is evident that the most immediate 
challenge facing us today is the mobilization of 
school and community resouces and services in the 
interest of training for healthful living and for par- 
ticipation in wartime service and activities at the 
level where each person serves.'* 

The goals for this program should include: (a) 
correction of remediable defects; (b) prevention 
and control of communicable diseases; (c) optimum 
nutrition for all; (d) prevention of accidents and 
skill in first aid; (e) balanced programs of work, 
exercise, recreation, and sleep; (f) attainment of 
sound mental attitudes, and (g) meeting health re- 
quirements for military, industrial, agricultural and 
community service. 

In this entire health program the classroom teacher 
can play a leading part.15 As I intimated previously, 
the present shortage of professional school health 
workers need not necessarily be regarded as endanger- 
ing the efforts of the schools to maintain and improve 


“Physical Fitness Through Health Education for the 
Victory Corps,” U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, 1943. 

* Kleinschmidt, Earl E., “Opportunities for the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers in Health Education,” U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Bulletin, 1942. No. 1. 
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child health. Instead, it may prove to be a most 
opportune experiment insofar as it is now possible to 
put to the acid test the worthiness of a well-co- 
ordinated program of health education in the public 
schools 


It still remains to be seen whether the splendid 
blueprints for school health programs prepared in 
recent years by the American Association of School 
Administrators,’* the Joint Committee on Health 
Education of the National Education Association," 
and the United States Office of Education’* can be 
fully utilized and effectively applied by the teacher 
in solving school health problems confronting her 


I fully appreciate that teachers are burdened with 
many extra-curricular activities these days, but I 
would appeal to you to help in solving the health 
problems in your community. It is a tremendous job 
to prepare American youth for participation in the 
war effort. Remember, if you will, that your health 
department and organzied medical groups are in- 
capable of doing this job alone. They need your 
help! As leaders in your community, the present 
situation should challenge your ingenuity and in- 
still in all of you a desire to prepare youth for the 
great struggle to maintain our way of life. 

The war has already had a profound effect on 
the home life of many children. According to statis- 
tics obtained from the Toledo Department of School 
Health, there has been a 300 per cent increase in 
work permits issued thus far in 1943 over the number 
issued during 1942. Particularly significant is the 
marked increase in the number of work permits 
issued to 15-year-old boys and girls. This is un- 
doubtedly characteristic of what is happening all 
over the country. There are factors for good and 
evil in this situation. For one thing it is certain that 
many of these youngsters are making important con- 
tributions to the war effort. But what about the 
effect of this added burden on the health of these 
youngsters ? 

While it is difficult to evaluate fairly the effects 
of this premature thrusting of youth into industry, 
it can be said that high wages paid to youth un- 
accustomed to spending money has unquestionably 
resulted in much youthful folly and dissipation. In 
highly industrialized areas, such as Toledo, where 
many youngsters are working long hours in addition 
to their school work, many are not obtaining well- 


“Health in Schools,” Twentieth Yearbook, American 
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balanced nourishing meals. Many a home is just a 
place to grab a doughnut and hang the hat for many 
adolescent children. Juvenile delinquency has under- 
gone a marked increase all over the country. If 
these conditions continue more or less uncontrolled, 
we shall undoubtedly also have an increase in tubercu- 
losis in this age group. 

It has been repeatedly brought to my attention of 
late that physical defects in children go uncorrected 
simply because parents have no time to take care of 
these problems. Since, of necessity, it often takes 
several weeks to get an appointment with a physician 
or dentist, this becomes a serious problem. 

Lack of parental control of amusements for child- 
ren, coupled with increased work for young people, 
often results in chronic fatigue—a ‘‘malady’’ which, 
by the way, holds quite as much danger for our young 
people as an epidemic disease or malnutrition. These 
are serious gaps in the health ramparts we constantly 
watch. 

OVEREMPHASIS ON ACTIVITY 


In our schools and colleges so much emphasis is 

being placed on becoming physically fit in terms of 
motor abilities, such as the ability to run, jump, climb, 
and swim, that it is oftentimes overlooked that good 
health is basic to the development of all these abili- 
ties. The development of strength, for example, is 
quite as dependent on normal growth and develop- 
ment and proper food consumption as it is on physical 
activities which bring the large muscles into active 
use. 
The development of strength, agility, and en- 
durance in children are desirable goals in themselves 
for our physical fitness programs, but then it must 
be remembered that all children are not prepared 
in a common biological mold; all boys, for example, 
cannot be considered as potential infantry soldiers or 
tank specialists. Some will later excel as specialists in 
motor transport; others will function best as mem- 
bers of ground crews in the air forces, despite their 
apparent lack of physical stamina and agility in 
physical training activities while in school. 

That teachers are harried these days by efforts 
to make a roomful of biologically different children 
conform to a uniform program of activities in order 
to satisfy the public, to please educational authorities, 
and to send youngsters into the world equipped to 
work and fight, I fully appreciate. However, as a 
physician, I would remind you that you cannot hope 
to do this successfully unless full cognizance be taken 
of the biological characteristics of each child. Care- 
ful health appraisals are needed to determine the 
child’s physical development and limitations; also 
the effect of the program on his biological make-up. 
The officers in the Army and the Navy who have 
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come into the schools to advise with respect to the or- 
ganization of the Victory Corps physical fitness pro- 
gram have told us in no uncertain language what must 
be done to get high school youth in shape for army 
service. At the very top of the list they place—not 
calisthenics, not sports, not diet, No. At the top of 
the list of “musts”—believe it or not—they place 
adequate rest, relaxation, and sleep. 

Life today is no longer leisurely with ample time 
for reflection. Everyone is under tension, working 
at top speed, with insufficient time given to the bio- 
logical needs of the body such as adequate rest, 
relaxation, a balanced program of activity and rest, 
good nutrition, and proper elimination. We have 
become machine-like automatons with too little at- 
tention given to keeping the body-machine well oiled 
and protected against the slings and arrows of mis- 
fortune. 

The day of the simple life is over—at least in our 
cities. The pre-motor agricultural era, in which, 
after the day’s work, there were only three choices: to 
read, take a walk, or go to bed, is a thing of the 
past. And, unless we protect them adequately, the 
children will be the unfortunate victims of our present 
dilemma. 

In order that we meet today’s health problems suc- 
cessfully, it behooves us as people interested in pre- 
paring youth for the struggle ahead to protect them 
with every safeguard at our disposal. To this end, 
I would urge each of you to assume your time- 
honored privilege of teaching youth the tenets of 


good health. 


I think by far the most important bill in our whole 
code is that for the diffusion of knowledge among 
the people. No other sure foundation can be devised, 
for the preservation of freedom and happiness. 

***Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against ignor- 
ance; establish and improve the law for educating 
the common people. Let our countrymen know that 
the people alone can protect us against these evils, 
and that the tax which will be paid for the purpose 
is not more than the thousandth part of what will 
be paid to kings, priests, and nobles who will rise 
up among us if we leave the people in ignorance. 

—Thomas Jefferson to George Wythe, Aug. 13, 
1786. 


Award of the degree of Doctor of Education by the 
University of Pennsylvania has been approved by the 
Educational Council of the University. The degree will 
be administered by the faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation. The Doctor of Philosophy degree in Education 
will continue to be awarded as in the past. 


